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DANGEROUS FALLACIES. 


Anarchists, whether individualistic or commu-. 


nistic, and even some Social Democrats, are fond 
of speaking of the ‘absolute sovereignty of the 
individual,” and they claim for each individual 
“ free access to the means of production.” ‘‘ Let 
. everybody do whatever he likes,’ they say, and 


the implication is that society will then be organ- 


ised to perfection, or rather that it will do without 
organisation, individuals will agree or disagree, 
groups will cooperate spontaneously, without any 
coercive power, without any settled plan, and 
without any permanent individual initiative. Livery 
man will go to his work, will choose of his own 
accord or be allowed the eae most congenial 
to his own aptitudes, and yet that will happen to 
be the very sort of work society at that moment 
is peculiarly in need of. Hach individual will like- 
wise consume what he may. take a fancy-to, con- 
sulting but his own pleasure, and yet he will not 
waste the resources of society—he will not destroy 
the means for further production, nor appropriate 
to his secondary needs that which is essentiel to 
the subsistance of his fellow men. | And it is also 
said, that in spite of the complications of social 
relations—of individual interests, in spite of the 
variety of needs, capabilities, 
civilisation, etc., no man would try and get the 
best of his neighbour, each would act in a true 
spirit of solidarity, and no conflict of any kind 
would arise, but perfect order and harmony would 
prevail. And it is sometimes assumed that science 
would suggest to each individual the right function 
to perform in society, would prescribe his food, 
measure his volume of air, light, ete., and would 
indicate the best purpose to which night be turned 
each parcel of the soil and each stock of comninodi- 
ties. Indeed, each individual would carry in his 
head the whole plan of social economy, and, won- 
derful enough, the plan of each would exactly 
coincide with those of the hundreds of millions of 
his fellow men. And ultimately there would be 
such an abundance of all the good things of this 
world—each region, perhaps each group if not each 
individual, would supply all necessary require- 
ments, that even exchanges would not be any 
longer requisite. 

Such things have been said and repeated with 
_ an insistence rand a wood faith worthy of a better 
cause. No doubt many a great truth underlies 
such paradoxes—-truths whic h it is all-important 
to bring home to the people. For instance, it 
should bo csnown that human society is not even 
Now altogether led by the weak threads called 
laws, rules, and punishments, handéd down by 
cunning sind rapacious men to suit their own in- 
terests. There are other forces at play besides 
police and. tribunals—besides rent, profit, and_ 
interest. There are ignored or suppressed energies 
in- tho masses of the people, the powerful spring — 
of common interests, the manifest advantages of 
cooperation, and lastly, but not least, the senti- 


climates, customs, | 


than: they require for the actu 


of the organisation of labour and distrib 


ment of. solidarity ; ; and these may grow by educa- 
tion and constant practice to become © pat and 
parcel of human nature. _ 

But, this admission having been made, we must 
look the practical difficulties of a social re- organisa- 
tion square in the face, and admit that society 18. 
much more complicated than it appears to some — 
people tobe. We have to discard ue notiol of 


many of the views 5 just sneleananeal io 

We must also, however unwillingly, 
believe that science can provide us with 
controvertible ready-made solution of th 


produce. Science may perhaps one 
the data for such a solution, or rathe 
of solutions, the number of possib: 
being infinite, but the practical s 
found out by man inmeach particula 
We must also dismiss the sup 
an abundant supply of the vario 
being at onte obtained that m 


needs. Of course if such a 
commodities were the imme 
social surroundings things m 
enough under almost any ‘8 
however, are not a fixed quanti 
‘indefinite expansion. The p 
fluous commodities is not lik. 
soon as there, be enough of al e 
other commodities wilt b rodu 
dard of life will be raised 

There is but one argume 
views which I am criticising 
will exercise discretion in | 
in his choice of consu 
shirk work, nor take 
share of the common stoce 
pleasure and consumptio: 
difference to him. | 

Speaking however 0 thi 


education, tradition, and 
to live at other people’ 8 
that a few such ue set an examp 
will follow. : 


society eee of a a 
could the eae know wh 


sume without inuey to ie) 
group know what raw materials it might ; 


‘their and: eo mine, or Talnat Ob anes 


vention, ‘the opening of a road, or even of in 
own greater industry, skill, or thrift, in order to —._— 


dictate harsh terms to other. groups or individuals, 


accumulate wealth, and ultimately become a men- 
ace to the betty and well ae ot the 
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These problems admit of no selution so long as_ 
we take our stand on the principle of the liberty | 


or the will or the needs of the individual, and leave 

social interests—(by which I mean the permanent 
interests of a community, in the continuity of its 
existence over and above the monetary or apparent | 


cleaning, 


ad lal etek = 


‘Let us take a more familiar instance of this.” 
To-day you are compelled to pay rates for paving, 
and lighting. At one time you had 
liberty on these points. Liberty to slip-down on 


the muddy streets, or plant your foot suddenly in 


interests of the individual)—to chance ee 


ments of individuals. 


What the real Anarchist-Socialist solution of. 


those problems might be I will try to explain in 
another article. S. Merruivxo. 


WHY | AM NOT AN ANARCHIST. 


an unseen hole liberty to hire the light of a link. - : 
boy if one were about and you had the means to 
engage hith, The streets were filthy, dark, uneven 
and full of holes—in- every Way dangerous and un- 


_ comfortable. To-day you are coerced to pay arate. — 
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I ain asked as a Social-Democrat to ‘give my | 


ideas on anarchism. Nota grateful task. 
rather be making more Socialists than criticising 
any section of those already existent. But I may 
not shirk my task. So here goes! 

I think that my conceptions as to my relations 
with the universe differ fundamentally fronr those 


of the Anarchist. I parted company with Ortho- 


Cie 


dox Christianity when I came to realise how small | 


_a factor was the Christian community in this earth 


—the earth, how small a factor in our syvstem— |, 


our system, how 


} 


Infiniteslinal a consideration | 


among known systems—these kuawn systems being | 


a mere point in the boundless universe! 
&@ commuunity of 400,000,000 of 


But rf | 
yersons i thus in- | 


significant, how miserably trivial does any one of | 1 


these persons become! The individual, then, 
to me relatively of no importance. My unit 
the largest homoenity with whieh I can practical) 
deal, nanely huiuan society. [ seek, not the weil- 
being, or liberty, of the individual, 
being and free edom of society. 
OW hy contrast freedom and liberty?” 
To owill attempt to define. Let 
friend Robinson Crusoe. When alone on his island 
he “enjoyed” absolute liberty.: No living being 
might dictate to him. He was above criticism, 
coercion, or punishment, other than that of nature 
herself. Taxes, excise, rent, conscription, police, 
Jaws, and bylaws troubled him not. In one sense 
he was “monarch of all he surveyed.” But was 
he free? Was he not in reality the siave of ail 
he surveyed? 9 Hour after hour, day atter ae 
must be given to procuring the barest necessities 
of existence. Some days no time even for an en- 
try in the diary. Guns, powder, cutlass, and grain 
he had. But these things he owed to his former 
connection with society as organised on a coercive 
basis. 
flint implements to obtain food. Failing his ability 
‘to do this his liberty wust have spelled death. | It 
was only on returning to civilised and organised 
society that he became free—free to cultivate his 
higher faculties, -to develope. . No longer a mon- 
arch, merely an insignificant item in a complex, 
machinery, ‘he had lost his liberty but he had 
gained the blessings of freedom. Or rather he had 


cede 


you ask. 


exchanged one for the other, freedom only bemg- 


obtainable by a sacrifice of liberty. 


but the weis4 


us take our old | 


Failing these he must have nama iactnred 


Is | 
LS] 
siliyre | 


- comnbenniee individual. 


i 
| 
| 
| 


_ they work so 


The main thoroughfares at any rate are. well lit, . 
well laid, well cle: aned; the traffic is. adinirably 
regulated. The gain is tremendous. But this 
freedom from a Hundred dairgers s ard aecouforta 
has onl ¥ been obtained by a sacrifice of “personal 


liberty.” ~ We have agreed to compel ourselve: 
have these thines done. Otherwise, such is hum 
nature, they never would have been done. 


club eotila be carried on unless the cominittee ha 
arbitrary power as to excision of defaulting mer 
bers. Whenever and wherever two or more pe 
sons combine, a Gertain measure of libert, 
by each. But each by seeking the 
will seciire bis own well- being. “y 
alms at securing the comfort of the 
The committee works for the- 
The individual citizens, the indi 
as parts of the whole enjoy tl 

Society then, is to me no 
individuals, but an org: wnism. 
vidual has any © rights’ . 
Ci Uinination of countless generat 
no “rights” apart from socie 


a 


_ 


plant, the 
ehowed to 


heart and lui 
COHSHMe anc 
ard to. 
nourishment oes fo | 
the other hand, 
ears, thie olen he O 
and trains the plant, pe 
the roots, which are unse 
the casnal olsuaive. Th 
only healthy when each p: 
acting and reacting for the. 
the perfection of the whole 
In my ideal society each wil 
recognising that this is the ve 
being. ‘The first thought will] 
mnch to get, but how much. 
would be é het Among YOu let 
ofall: Ah, but you Say, is not this 
From eneh ic capacity, to each his mn 
That may be so. If so, it sees to m 
deny your own 1 eal by ex alting the indivic : 
fit is not your ideal, then ae 1s Where w join i Ibe 
sue, comrades mine. Iam like a weaver to whom _ 
no thread is more important than another: the - 
| fine, the coarse, the bright, the dall—each (goes 


“towards the pattern. ‘ihe important point is to 
Or un artist, to 


create the harmonious whole. 
-whom the pieces that make up his mosaic are 


equally unin tporuin’ yee Co lly preclonrs. _ 
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I seek the harmony of al] harmonies—a happy 
well-ordered human society. Work, production, 
distribution—these are material means to the 
higher end. These then must be organised and 
ordered. If they are to tend to the well-being of 
society, then society must organise and control 
them. Such control] and organisation is what I 
understand by social democracy. As this orderly 
conduct becomes habitual and ingrained, the 
. cluinsy restrictions of law and enforced control 
will fall into disuse, never to revive. Social and 
‘ material perfection will then have been reached. 
The never-ending march of moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual progress will then have seriously com- 
imenced, leading us—who knows where ? 

S. D. Sman- arp. 


MISS LANGHESTER’S CASE. 


A well-attended public meeting took place at St. 
Martin's Town Hall, on December 19th, for the 
purpose of appointing a public deputation to wait 
upon the Commissioners in Lunacy to induce them 
to follow up their public-spirited action in releasing 
Miss Lanchester, by causing Dr. Blandford (who 
signed the “urgency” order on grounds which have 
no connection with lunacy at all) to be criminally 
prosecute’). {erbert Burrows presided, and spoke 
at length on the case and on the object of the pro- 
posed di putation. Miss Wardlaw Best moved the 
resolution which embodied the object of the de- 
putation as above-mentioned. She gave a scathing 
denunciation of the private asylum system, and 
instanced cases of improper detention within her 
own knowledge. Oswald Dawson, ofthe Legitima- 
tion League, seconded the resolution with a vigor- 


ous speech, pointing out that the evils of public | 


asyluiis were shown to be as bad as those of private 
ones, 1! not worse, and that official corruption was 
not the newest thing under the sun. Eleanor 


Marx Av«eling said that the Property regime was- 


the root of the evils under consideration, and that 
“many persons were undoubtedly incarcerated for 
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money motives, who were saner than a good many 
outside. Miss Amy Morant referred to the new 
tyranny, which under the guise of science, and be- 
hind the shield of a medical diploma, was insidious- 
ly introducing itself among the people. If it were 
already possible to legally carry off a person for a 
mere difference of opinion with the doctors, there 
was no telling where things would end. She was 
glad to believe that the public attention which 
had been called to the Lanchester case had had the 
effect of causing a great number of medical men to 
denounce Dr. Blandford’s act, and this case would 
make a similar action difficult in future. Eternal 
vigilance was now as ever the price of liberty. 
—Mrs. Mary Gray spoke next at some length on 
the shameful conduct of Miss Lanchester’s rela- 
tives, who pinioned her in her own house while 
they forcibly carried off her ‘‘comrade.’’—Miss 
Lanchester received an ovation on rising to address 
the meeting, and if any doubt had previously ex- 
isted in the minds of those present, it would have 
been dispelled by her well-reasoned speech, which 
abounded with good points. She detailed her ex- 
periences from the time of her abduction to that 
of her release, and betrayed no undue excitement 
whatever, calmly pausing as she proceeded only to 
make point upon point. She concluded by saying 
that she had acted, not on the influence of a pass- 
ing lnpulse, in setting the marriage laws at defi- 
ance, but on a long and deep conviction that they 
hampered the development of her sex and made 
freedom impossible. 


Organisation and Majority-Rule. 


Allow me to say a society has been started in London with the 
name of “The Associated Anarchists” : it’s aim is to propagate 
Anarchist-Communism by organised effort. To a great extent 
it is a recrudescence of an idea of Merlino’s before he was arrest- 
ed, which was for a society to draw up a sheet of non-compul- 
sory agreements to be accepted before any comrade was to be 
considered a member : this the ‘Associated Anarchists” have 
done. 
perpetual right. to secede, secondly that no person—vote unless 
he or she wish to act collectively, and thirdly, that the action 
of those who have voted be guided by the majority, 

This letter is published in Ligerry in order that there may be 
a dixcussion as to the merits and demerits of such a society. 

It is urged on its behalf that it will effectively unite comrades 
and promote enthusiasm in themselves and the movement. It 
is maintained that the ordinary anarchist policy of always se- 
parating whenever a difference occurs is eminently destructive of 
social cohesion between comrade and comrade, and as an imme- 
diate result interest in the propaganda flags disastrously. It is 
pointed out that being guided by the majority when it is the 
minority that decides whether it will be guided or not, is not 
majority rule, but minority consent. 
minority consent in a great many matters is an absolute neces- 
sity for present day organisatiov. 

We would ask comrades to discuss the following points. Is 
not the movement very dull and sluggish, and what is the pro- 
able reason of this? Is it necessary that non-compulsory 
agreements should Le drawn up, if not, why not? Can Anar- 
chists by voting amongst themselves settle friendly differeuces 
and not split up in all directions? Is it against our principle to 
choose to go with the majority forthe sake of collective action ? 
~~Yours in the cause, 

C. T. Quinn, 

70, Grafton Street, Tottenham Court Road. ~ 


The main agreements are first that there shall be a 


The society declares that 


SERCIUS STEPNIAK. 
On the 23rd December, 1895. the framers Nus- 
sian revolutionist and author, Sergius Muikliuedlo- 


b 


vitch Kravtchinsky-Stepniak, was killed at a level 
railway-crossing by a passing train. His death is 
an irreparable loss, both to MLussia and the Inter- 
national Socialist movement. 

Stepniak was one of those rare men who coi- 
bine in their individuality the most heroic action 
with distinguished lterary talent and tnusual 
breadth of beneticent thought. 
age, and throughout his whole career as avitator 


and writer, he was the unflinching champion of 


_ social justice and popular freedom, As a revolu- 
tionist he wielded an immense liflnence over the 
youth of the Russian nobility and bourgeoisie, while 
he guided artisans and peasantry towards the im- 
pending and implacable strngyle with the despot 
and the exploiter. Along with his fellow count ry: 

men and his friends (incomparable friends!) Pe- 
rovskaia, Zasoulitch, Viemar, Jeliaboff, and others, 
he took part in the herioc struggle or ganised 
by the Executive Committee, whi ri not long avo 
startled the whole world. And among all These 
devoted, brave, and courageous hearts he Was one 
of the boldest. He fought oppression and tyranny 
hand to hand, in the light of day, and with un- 


" quailing prowess. 


Afterwards, when circumstances forced him to | 
make his home in a foreign land, by means of his - 


syinpathetic pen and his impassioned speech he 
won innumerable friends ; and for the sacred cause 


of Russia, and on Behale of the noble martyrs 


among his countrymen, he es with such irre- 
sistible eloquence as to gain the ear and enlist the 
sympathy of the civilized world. 


Since he came ol 


“He pictured the | 
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oes lot of the Russian peasant in such a 
lanier us to-mfluence the opinions of the govern- 
ny Chisses all o¥er Europe, in relation to the 
alhars of Russia—its tyrants and its abominable 
bareaucratic administration 

As ou revolitionist Stepnink was indeed a hero: 
asa writer le retleeted glory on lis country. Alas, 
thitadian of sneh courage and talent—so noble, 


nrodest, gentle, and eood, such a faithful heart, 
shontd bd lave been so suddenly snatched from His 
fricnuds by so rel 2 fate : ‘ ~ 
eee thie cessa cite batt 
Cuelte edb biere uel ae! vient ee ite brisee ! : 
VV. rue RKESOFF, 


Phe calamity referred to in the foregoing occur. 
reboua Junction of the North London Rathway 
colhecting Himmersimth with Acton, and not far 
Prem the house in which Stepniak lived. He was 
ep lus way to Shepherd's Bush, to the house of 
Pedix Volkhovsky, if order to resume a couference 
adjoured from the previous day. Stepniak had 
not heen goue from home more than ten minutes 
mit labourer, Who had witnessed the aceident 
and who knew Stepn hitk, re oe Mrs. Step- 


riak’s presence and exclaimed ‘© Your husband hes 
kitied on the dine.’ So Suis ell monde 


and qiade so suddenly occasioned griel and meutal 
wony that was heart rendiig, 

Prom the evidence given at the inquest if may 
if cluded that Ste PHEUK While CYOSSLEL 4 the ne 
Wis deep in thought and did not notice the whistle 
ehuouieidiss 
mide aware of lus danger when too lite, and 
although he imade a strenuous effort to get out of 
the wav he was struck by oneolthe engine-uffers 
mid thrown on Lhe rails. ‘The body was forced 
Ustance, and became shoe hingly 


nititifatedt, 
‘hosén for 


Saturday, December 28, was-the day « 
the fener. ‘The occasion led to one of the most 
cenidine demonstrations of respect eye) deparied 


friend that London has witaessed foranany years. 

The more inunediate friends of the deéensed 
Inet at Chiswick, and Witnessed the starting of the 
hearse a other cartiges by road: for Waterloo 
Station. At this paace.the chief public demonstra- 
of the day took place. There was a very large sid 
thoroughly representative ee vy —all sections 
of the suchilist, democratic, comm init anarchist 
and revolutionary party hav ing some of their mem- 
hers present. 

Short addresses, full of sympathy aml imbued 
with earnest love of the principles so Nouns Popol 


and strugeled for by Stepniak, were delivercd ay: 


Feiix Volkhoilsky, Mdward Bernstein, Pei 
potkin, Witham Morris, Perocrt Burrows, 
Marx. Aveling, Ketr Hardie, Jolin Daras, be, 
Spence Watson, Jerrico Malatesta, M. Nagaio, 

and others. | Wlisce Heceius, who hid specrily 
journeyed from Bi tsseds ta order to be prescnt. ft | 
not arrive intel the arroyvements heel ese for 


removing the body to Vor Ce oeery for the 
PUPpoSes Us Cherilatioll, 


fie approach of the tram. lle was. 


at 
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Many of the friends of the” deceased-adcom- | 


panied the body to Woking, and deferred their 
final farewell until the last available moment. 
Stepniak Was @ native of South Russia, and was 
born in the year 1852. His parents were nobles, 
living on their own estate, and it was there Step- 
niak passed uneventfully the early years of his lite. 
-From home he p:ssed into a Military Gynimasium, 
‘received the customary training, and became an 
artillery officer. It was while in the army that he 
began his career as a revolutiouist. He was one 
of the first men of culture and good birth who eu- 
tered upon a secret propaganda of democratic 
teaching among the peasants. He sacrificed his 
position in the army and went among the villages 
in order that he might-more effectively spread a 
knowledge of democratic principles. While he was 
thus engaged he was arrested. He managed, how- 
ever, to escape from his captors, and succeeded i in 
reaching Odessa, where he was sheltered by Felix 
Volkhovsky. He now began to make his influence 
felt as a writer, and his “Story of a Penny” found 
readers throughout the Russian territories. He 
was proclaimed an ‘outlaw,’ and could only move 
about the country by disguising hinself. He was 
one of the priine movers in the agitation which 
became known as the ‘‘ White Terror,’’ In the 
expedition to St. Petersburg, and the stirring 
events which took place there in 1875- 6, he was an 
active participator; he assisted in the escape of 
Prince Kropotkin from a fortress, and made a 
daring but unsuccessful attempt in a street in 
Odessa to rescue his friend Volkhovsky. In every 

revolutionary act of those times his hand and brain 
were so Conspicuous, and his presence anywhere 
such a formidable danger to the authorities, that 
every possible attempt was made to apprehend 
him. Asa consequence he was compelled to leave 

Russia. For a time he resided in Switzerland, 
and ultimately took up his residence in London 
—to which place then or afterwards many of his 
exiled co-revolutionists found their way. 

‘ Underground Russia,’”’ one of Stepniak’s best 
known works, was issued from London. ‘The 
Russian Peasantry,” “Russia Under the Tsars,’ 
“Russian Storm- Clouds, ” “Career of a Nihilist,” 
‘‘Nihilism as it is,’ ’ and “King Stork and King 
Log: a Study of Modern Russia, ” together with 
a large number of articles in both English and 

— Continental newspapers and magazines, are a proof 
of the activity and untiring energy evinced by 
htepniak up to almost ane hour of. his untimely 
death. 


KROPOTKIN’S ADDRESS. 


The following ig the full text of the speech 


made by Kropotkin on the day of Stepniak’s fune. 
ral—a speech delivered, it need. scarcely be said, 
with much suppressed emotion : ) 


It is very hard for me to spéak at the grave of 
, so full of 
energy and Hope; and so ready to work for the com- | 


my friend Stepniak, who was so young 


mon cause—to continue the work which he had 


done for all his life sin 
He was so full of force tl 
his work for many years to com 
done for Russia, for the Russi 7 
movement, is shown by the hu dreds 
telegrams which have reached us, 
how the writers feel grieved. for 
fearless fighter for liberty, fo 
wo all so” “deeply. loved, and 
tached to us. He created ii | 
of sympathy in all class 

Russian revolutionists, wit 
mee with the Russian h 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and wherever es saw peor 
there with them with a rifl 
tenegro, or in Italy, and | 
his young heart with the 


opinions he did not agree wit 
his opinions, but in those be 
soft loving eyes of his you could 
of his heart; he understood 
warm-hearted feelings, which h 
to share with you. Only the grea 
ed with such pure sympathy. He 
the society af thildren, and his hb 
in America were those he spen 
with negro boys. He would 
oppress another in his prese 
ready to cry a revolt upon 
the man we have lost, 
amongst us. The wave 
Russia, it will spread ov 
will be done the sooner 
ber that beautiful image of 
us in our further work 
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Our Conte ek 


We have to acknowledge. with thank 
periodicals: La Sociale, (Pouget’s up-t 
lively jguegal) lcs Temps Nouveau 


his calles gtd are showing gq” nd abilits 
(the comrades producing which | are stemming: 


that does them much credit) — STABery: New York, 
‘Tucker and Yarros fight fearlessly in defence of their indi- . 
vidualistic principles) —Le Libertaire (the new venture 1 in the. 
world of French journalism to which Sebastian Faure, Louise - 
Michel, and other well known writers are giving attention) — 
Der Freie Gesellechaft, New York (a monthly journal for the 
most advanced ideas in social science, printed in Hebrew, the | 
‘curent number of which contains a good: portrait of Proudhon) _ 

| —Tha Revve Feministe (which has attained its sixth issue, and 
well maintains its character as an able journal for educated 
omen) eae ne from Buenos Aires (an enprebist paper 


ye 


Sats W clit; Philadelphia— 
end El O} rimido, T Tujan. 
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“LIBERTY isa journal of Anarchist- Gommonitin: but Sricies on all phases 
of the Revolutionary movement will be freely admitted, provided they are worded 
in suitable language. No contributions should exceed one column in length. The 
writer over whose signature the article appears is alone _responsible for the 
opinions expressed, and the Editcr in all matters reserves to bimself the fullest 
right ‘to reject any article. é 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES. 


Scratch .an official and you finda capitalist ; this without 
doubt appears to be the case with Mr. James Mawdesley in the 
light of his utterances at the Congress of the American Fed- 
eration of Lapour: ‘If I were a capitalist I would be jnst as 
wicked as they. are, and: I do not think there is a man here who 
would not be the same.” We will not for one moment question 
this candid confession of innate depravity but honestly believe 
it appliea to the official mind generally ; hence their pliability i in 
the hands of the politician, their lust for office and big salaries. 
That it holds good of society as a whole we deny emphatically, 
it being sclf-evidient to anyone of ordinary intelligence that 
society would cease to exist were it not for miyeae aid among men. 


That he should deliver himself of these sentiments is not sur- 
prising when we consider that he spoke as the representative of 
the Parliamentary Committee which is in its essence and spirit 
reactionary and deficient in the power of observation. Another 
instance of measuring other people's corn by one’s own bushel ; 
and again this other utterance of his “If you want to coni pate 
with capital on equal grounds, and use its weapons, you must 
get your best talent aud use it, and pay forit Would religion 
be flourishing if parsons were not well paid? Would lawvers 
thrive if they did not get big fees P’’ No one knows better than 
he does the impossibility of competing with the capitalist on 
equal terms. Has it never entered his head that it is compe: 
tition and capitalism which are the root causes of yx verty * What 
a ridiculous attempt to gull] the workers! For this is exactly 
what the capitalists waut us todo. They can easily beat us at 
that game; it is likean invitation from the Devil to play at dice 
with him while he plays with loaded pieces. It is very late in 
the day to have to expose the fallacy that ‘the best talent can 
be got by paying the highest price for it. To argue thus he 

only exposes his ignorance of Art and Literature Past and 
Present. What sane man is concerned whether the parsons 
flourish or the lawyers thrive’ They, like the official and poli- 
tician are but the parasites of the monopolists. All must be 
swept away in order that the labofirer shall get the fruit of his 
labour. 
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William Morris lectured on the first Sunday in the New Year 
on “One Socialist Party’’; he considered that the time had now 
come when an attempt should be made by Socialists to form 
one Party, that some sort of test should be made, not too wide 
nor yet too narrow, so as to include Socialists of all parties. 
He thought the trade nnions had lcst their old narrowness. 


“It was impossible to doany real work on a vestry or elsewhere | 
where there were conflicting interests. Mere differences of | 


epinion might easily be smovtine over and a workable under- | ples is a thing 2 the past, or an uprealizevle 7 
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| night before be died he 
- With regard to what socialism meant he defined it as mean- | democracy too had its dangers. _ 
ing a society where there would be-an equality of condition; 


standing arrived at, but no decision could Be arrived at t when | 
interests were antagonistic. 


* 
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The lecture was from many points of view i remarkably good 
one revealing many flashes of deep insight into the social life: 
the people. When asked whether nationalisation of the lar 
with its Inevitable officialism would not mean antagoni 
terests, Morris replied that we rather read the present 
future; and again as to whether he thought | the 
one socialist party should be wide enough to 
| political Socialists or Anarchists, he was ot tl 
should. 


An elcreeting: discussion ‘took place af 
our r friend G. B. S., ook eee and talked 2 


tactics adopted at te Zurich, ae | 
signal lly failed, as there Soe. as pate 


whole affair wasted time ‘and | ore vente 
done, 


We disagreed [from our fr’ 
his speech, for pencils ar 
production in the Communis 
absurd to attempt to read that. 
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While agreeing with the major 
whilst being strongly in favot 
took occasion jte call attention 
attempt to formja socialist allia 
due to the Anarchists: the 
rather to those political Soc: 
sonal differences. And in 
New York, and the attit 
to the forthcoming Inter 
we think the Trade; Uni 


row exclusiveness. 


It is about time, 
means, as there seems to 
in the minds of man: 
ism to our mind me 
could not be realised 
ticians manipulated th 
believe in the possibility. 
them to apathy) See | in t 
leaders. : 


On another page will be fo 
_Therkesoff, full” oft co y 


the difficulties of propagan 
necessity of all kinds” of 1 
dangers of the state was far from Leing bh 
ned to some frien ds a 


" Thore. who think that living acvordlay to cou nunis 
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future, would do well to read am article that vaunenad in the | by other speeches of a like sympathetic nature; the proceedings 


“Quarterly Review,” for October last, entitled ‘“ Village Com- 
munities in Spain.” It consists of an interesting summary 
and review of some recent works by reliable Spanish authors 
on the existing communes in the provinces of Leon, Castile, 
and Upper Arragon. The description of the communal methods 
of managing affairs still continuing in these places, in spite 
of all that the Spanish governments have done to centralize 
administration and turn the communal woods and pastures into 
. private property, is very encouraging to those who like us look 
fur the time of a world-wide friendship and communism. Of 
- course these hardy and friendly peasants cannot afford luxuries, 
and, apart from the land and its produce, and their flocks, they 
do not seem to le troubled with much “property.” Still, al- 
though they leid a life of frugality, there are many social 
pleasures within the reach of these healthy, free, and uncor- 
rupted people, and amongst whom pauperism is unknown. 


There is an article on another phase of communism in this 
month’s “Nineteenth Century,’ by P. Kropotkin. The vitality 
and persistence of the commuunistic feeling among men is 
thoroughly dealt with. In France, South Germany, and Swit- 
zerland a communal management still flourishes in some parts 
of those countries, although hampered by official interference. 
Mutual aid,and a desire of each to do his best at the necessary 
aud common works, blended with willing cooperation in the 
various occasions of hearty enjoyment that occur—such seem 
to be some of the characteristics of the peaceful country folk 
in those parts referred to. In the Basque Provinces the mem- 
bers of the Communes have the common name of “neighbours” 
—this name pleasantly reminds us of Morris’s ‘“News from 
Nowhere’’)—and their life towards each other fully bears out 
the real meaning of this word. 


One of the saddest deaths that has come under our notice 
was that of H. Sever.nz, who committed suicide on Vecember 
2lst at Birmingham. He left Germany in order to escape 
serving in the army, only to be exploited here by an English 
employer who paid him 14s. a week as a brass finisher, and 
finally to be drawn by cruel conditions to be ‘“‘oue of the un- 
employed’’—like thousands who have no inquests and leave no 
message; and, after enduring great privations, was driven in 
sheer despair to take his own life. The letter found on his 
person bore evidence that he was a young man of rare intellt- 
gence. His keen appreciation of William Morris led hun to 
vouclude his letter with the following: 


I heard men saying, Leave hope and praying, 
All days shall be as all have been 

To-day and to-morrow bring fear and sorrow, 
The never ending toil between ; 

When earih was younger, ‘midst toil and hunger, 
in hope we strove, and our hands were strong 

Then erect men led us, with words they fed us, 
And bade us right the earthly wrong. 


The coroner (Mr. Oliver Pemberton) seized the occasion to give 

utterance to the Jingo sentiment ‘ that he (deceased ) had failed 
in his duty to his country, that he came to England to preach 
dissatisfaction, and that his philosophy was false in every sense 
of the word.” The coroner's observations proved conclusively 
that he was entirely unacquiinted with the literature and 
philosophy of socialism. Ts he not aware of the brutalising 
naturesof the military system—how rotten it is, how it allows 
robbery, tape, and brutality of all kinds? No, his insular 

erotisin seems to have sufficed. We wonder how far 14s. would 
goin the house of this exalted person. Morris's poetry was 
Greek to one su dead to the finer feelings of human nature as 
Coroner Pe.aberton proved himself to be. 


It was with plevsure we noticed that the comrades of Severing, 
not lacking tn sara) duty, claimed the body of him whom thev 
knew as a quiet, unobtrusive collessue., and buried it in Key 
LLill Cemetery. Over the grave Comrade Fh. J) Sale delivered 
#& simple but eloquentand impressive speech, which was followed 
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terminated by singing “Hngland Arise” and the “Marseillaise”’. 
There was evinced throughout a determination to destroy a 
system which claims so many victims. ~*° 


a 


ANARCHY AND THE FARMER, 


Usually the farmer and his vocation are over- 
looked in discussions on social questions, the city 
toiler and the factory operative occupying the on- 
tire attention of the discussionists. The farmer 
has stood so clearly out against the political sky 
as an individualist, that the state socialists have 
instinctively recognized i in him.a great barrier to 
their schemes of governmentalising everything. 
The farmer loves his lands, his flocks, his orchards, 
and does not take kindly to the idea of having his 
farm taken by the government, and his work laid 
out for him by a committee. The farmer feels the 
pressure of ‘“‘hard times” and is ‘“‘squeezed”’ as long 
as there is any wéalth to be squeezed out of him. 
Unable to get cash for what he has to sell, he is 
compelled to mortgage his bélongings in order to 
pay luis rent and taxes. To the farmer the mort- 
gage is a constant source of fear. It stands over 
him as as a monster, taking away his produce as 
interest, and threatening to take from him his 
home. 

When the farmer understands that anarchism 
proposes that he shall keep his farm as long as he 
likes, that it will never be sold for taxes, and that 
he will have no interest to pay or mortgage to meet 
in anarchy, he very easily and quite readily takes 
up with anarchist theories. If anarchism prevails 
he can retain his farm, if he so desires, or which is 
most profitable, when he sees that cooperative 
effort is more desirable, he can unite his land with 
the land of his neighbonrs and work with men like 
himself, farmers, on such plan as their experience 
points ont as best. In anarchy no sheriff to fore- 
close a mortgage, or intermeddling committee to 
dictate the season’s work, will ever “mnolest the far- 
mer. ‘Then the true desirability of rural lifec will 
become manifest. By cooperative working of ‘the 
land, and the village plan of living, the work can 
be reduced to the minimum, for both the men and 
the women, and the greatest enjoyment be attain- 
able. 

The farmer is strong and courageous, and in the 
revolutionary period just before us, depend upon it, 
every farmer who has caught a glimpse of these 
possibilities, who knows what the Anarchists want, 
will do his share of the work necessary to bring it 
about. Life on the farm might be all that poets 
have described it, instead ‘of the constant and 
hopeless drudgery that it is to. day. 
be such as a result of politic al reforms, or of any- 
anarchy, 

Yo reach it we “must not only think and desire 
but dare and do. And our doing must be effective 
and imtelligent. To make it intelligent we must 
never nuss an opportunity to spread our ideas 
literature, and our periodicals amongst the farmers. 
—Ussuy Apvpis (in the  Pirebrand’’.) 
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thanks. In reply I may say that all Trade Unicnat reco, 
the necessity of political action: that being 80, the vA 
solution covers them. But those people who p: 
about not being adm itted to the next Interna: nal Co 
don't believe in the necessity of political action: that 
the Zurich resolution will shut them out. Best 
yours fraternally, W. THorne” 
There is no donbt that a handfull of 

force, to make everybody believe that al 
political, only instead of saying this open 
about way todo so. In any case let the 
tice of this fact, and if they hold as real 
workers unionism, if they value their motto 

| they ought to energetically. protest againa’ 
not allow themselves to be thus used i 


as eee. W iis as | 
Secretary. ~ Correspondenc 
Unions and other workin 
WISHES. themselves unreservedly to. 
gress was read and discusse 
up communication with the pr 


Oh, would it could be known to all - | non-political working-class bod 

: What thought the scient thinks: : concerted action against the un 
How weal of one, by weal of all, | Organising Committee of the C 

To smallest import shrinks: | egates of that section of the la 


believe in the efficacy of © 
accordingly instructed to ende 
of opinion from these various bo 
ee ' meeting. It was also lved 
I wish it could be felt of all, | Unions, on the lines of the 
What glow the poet feels, Congress, should be issued 
And bow his quivering life responds | ble. A fund to meet prin 
To life’s minutest wheels: opened, to which contribt 
For then were all men just and kind, monies to be sent to W. W 


And mind no more should harass mind. 


For then some sad might learn to see 
Their sadness less distressfully. 


Oh, would it could be shared by all, required. ae contributig 


That vision of the soul, The committee v 
Whose will, in tune with social due, . | ancial support of all 

Needs but its own control: ig invited.—T, Reecs 
For then a brave “new earth’? would he : 

Where all should love, and all were free. 


L. 8. Bevixeron. Comrade J. Sketch 


The foregoing was amongst the last of the contributions received from our late : ae sh le 
cemrade, L.S. Bevington. For the portrait over the poem we are indebted to published a pamphlet nti 
Comrade Wess, of the ' Workers’ Friend." selves 2” [It is full o 
SS of an affirmative rep 


. | eee are ‘We demand the 
The International Workers Congress. e_govern (Neue 


To the Editor of Lreerty. mine their own 4desti1 


When the invitation-to the International Workers’ Congress | clearly, and generally Ww 
was read at a mecting of the Independent Tailors-Pressers and | Very successful in this ir 
Machirists Union, some of us contended that it meant thatall | & ye circulation. 
Trade .Unions sonding delegations were to believe that the 
solution of the labour question lies in parliamentarianism. 

But we are now living, I regret to say, in a world of politics, 
and our Union also contains politicians. These have decried — 
us non-political Unionists- to be liars and disturbers of the 
peace. The majority of the members have belicved them, and _ 
_ decided to send a delegate. Accordingly I have sent a letter 


to the Secretary of the International Congress Committee ( Will - mediur 
Thorne) asking him if a Trade Union not believing in Parlia- | phrenolog I 
‘mentary action would be entitled to send a delegate. Here ia | as varied as cere are & 
the answer I have received :’ seed) st hiea, 
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THE SINGLE TAX. 


The more furious of the ae peuents of Malthus have pro- 
pounded a scheme for the purpose of arrestiny the startling 
diminution of population, by means of a tax on the unmarried 
It is thereby assumed that those who have had the good luck 
to reach the age of maturity (since the mortality amongst 
children is the highest) will go.to any length to “evade the 
tax-collector. Mr. Arthur Withy does ‘not belong to this set, 
but, in November Liaueary, he waxes eloquent over the national 
‘blessings which he thinks would be certain to acerue from the 
imposition of another kind of single tax, one which he says is 
‘destined to swamp all other taxes and become the monopoly 
tix—the tax par ex ee and which he is assured will, by awn 
extraordinary cirenniocution, fairly destroy monopoly alto- 
gether. This See aa eee ig nothing more than a 
tax on land values 

Let us first pur a passing consideration to the fiscal aspect 
of the proposal. ‘In this country (says Mr. Withy) the first 
step towards the single tax would be to impose upon the 
present value of all land the existing tax of 43. in the x, now 
levied on the value of 1692, and bringing in a paltry 
£1,029,000 only. Lhe rental value of the lind of the Umted 
Kinzdom is estimated at £169,000,099 to £209,009,0909, so that 
ab ae - 43. in the £ levied on present values would net from 
pave 


00 to £49,00),000, and the existing rites anl tuxes 
might to cua extent be remitted. We would then proceed by 
aati increments of ls. inthe £ In nine or ten vears the 


2£123,9099.000 
and in sixteen years the whole 


” 


wool-of the present rates and taxes, amounting to 
per annum, could be abolished ; 
of the rent would flow into the public eotfers. 

Which would mike precious little differenee to the tenanta. 
Of course, Mr. Withy's eonclnsion is substantially sound, if we 
yetat that his propositions are anything better than questien- 
bossing assumptions, 

fig OE: bie atts importiunee in correct deduction to be 
certain beforehand that vour prop: witions are not in the least 
nto qaestion, The means within our reach forthe avoidance 
of fulla of ambiguity and the discovery agreements, 1s 
the sunple applieation of observation awd ev Sports ‘aee, And the 
first lesson the political philosopher leurns t ough these 13 
that governinents always have increased, and reisoning from 
analogy he has no reason to SIppose otherwise than that they 
always will increase, the burden of taxation pon the peopl» 
to the maximum degree which they (the people) will stand. [ft 
this proposition is inserted in the stead of thar vai: hy pe Othesis 
which turns on what the government might do, we 
at a very different conclusion. 

We are told that “a substantial tax on land valnes weuld 
inevitably break down the barriers of land monopoly, and yive 
lebor and capital freedom of access to all land not actually in 
use, because the tax would be levied upon the full annual value 
ef the land whether the land were put to use or net, and no 
Inndowner could long afford to pay out the tax while rereiving 
no return from the land. This freedom of arcuss to the land 
would at once solve the unemploved problem, and make the 
workers economically independent; for no min would work 
for another for longer hours, for lower Ww: ages, or under worse 
comditions than he need work for bimself on the land.” 

Profound arguiment! 

‘The immediate effect of a tax on land values would be the 
entiancement of land values to that extent. Every periodical 
a dition to the tax, pro ratu, would only tend to furce up land 

valites to a corresponiling degre e. That would be the natural 
economic manifestation. Now suppose the landlords adopt 
tie poliey of the trade-unionists, and combine to still furtber 
enhance their blessed land values. Phey would have every 
incentive to adopt such a ‘ protectionist” policy, and nothing 
in the-nature of things as, at present constituted could pre- 
veut them. 
We will suppose that an assessment of 4s. in the & is levied 
en £200,000,000 land values next year, and that the landlords 
hee therefove compelled to hand over to the Government the 
sum of £40,000,000. Whether or not this sam would be put 
to the lessening of taxation in general we will not consider—we 
will only deal with probabilitics. © The landlords thereupon 
resolve to double their land values, or, to be more precise, their 
rents. What would happen? Simply thar tee lindlords weuld 
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shall arrive 


What kind of a quandary w ould confront us then ?’ 


be more than 50 per cent. better off than ever, as the following 
table shows: 


Rent. : Tax. Landlords’ Income. 
1895.—£200,009,000 £0 ~* £200,000,000 
1296.—£200,000,000 £ 40,000,000 £160,000,000 
1897, ~—£400,000,000  —-£80,000,00 £320,000,000 


Of course, some tenants hulding under leases at fixed rentals 


woull escape fora time, at the expense of the other tenants 
not similarly protected. 


It Mr. Withy is sufficiently expert in arithmetic to explain 
how a further aunual increment of 1s. in the £ will operate to 
reduce the landlords’ net income we my be induced to go-back 
to school. Of course it goes without saying that, in any. cvert, 
the workers will have the tax to pay. Mr. Withy’s contention 
that the tax would “give labour and capital freedom of access 
to all land not actually in use” quite passes my comprehension. 
If reut were abolished at once :abourers would have free access 
to all land not actually in use, but in that case their condition 
would not be permanently improved in the slightest, for they 
would merely be enabled to still further compete amongst each 
otaer for the opportunity to be employed by eapiti lists, and 
ultimately bring about precisely the same ratio of wages to 
prices as et heretofore. 

‘This freelom of acfess to the land would at once solve the 
unemplove d problem, and make the workers economically inde- 
pendent.’ For the sake of arguiuent, let us assume that free- 
dom of access to the Jand is established for the labourers. By 
what process of logic do we reach the extraordinary conclusion 
that the ur employed problem is thereby solved, and the workers 
made economically independent P Only by a begging of the 
question, to be sure: by assuming, firstly, that the ‘unemployed 
problem virtually depends for solutiou on a larger extension of 
agriculture, and, secondly, that the workers are able to engage 
iu the production of wealth without capital. Ube inference 
that the workers would be economically independeut is drawn 
from the assur Epon that no min would 206 nntarily) work 
for another for longer hours, ete., than he would work for bim- 

sufonthelivnd. he question, however, to consider is, not 
what the workers would do, but what they can do. It is self- 
evident that the three requisites of production are land, labour, 
amieapiteul = Mr. W ithy ey proposes to eliminate capi- 
tal from production. But how 7 

The latter rly ot Mr. Withy’s article is confined to a 
statement of the ethical basis of the single tax. Here he in- 
dulges is a feat of dialeetteal gymnastics which fairly beats the 
record. He completely ont-George s George. He propounda 
at one and the sume time two seperate aud conflicting moral 
“arcnments,” which certainly possess this merit, that if vou 
are not convinced by ene you have the other to fall back upon. 
He savs “Lf ama. singe taxer because [ believe in freedom—in 
the equal wight of all men to Tte, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” Whereupon he constructs the following clumsy 
svliogism --“ AR men hive eqnal rights to life. Since the use 
of the earth is essential to the life of all men, then all must 
have equal rights to use the earth.” 

It is very certain that no such conclasion can be logically 
drawn from the premises.” While it is true that the use of the 
earth is essentiai to the life of man, or, to be more exact, that 
the use of a portion of the earth is essential to the life of each 
man, all that follows from this (granting equal rights) is that 
all men have equal rights to use a portion of the earth. We 


certainly are nor permitted to jump from the particular to the — 


general ‘and deck tre, as Mr. Withy does, that all men have 
equal rights to use the whole carth, for that is what is involved 


im the terms of his concluding proposition, and by which it is 


reduced to absurdity —being ianifestly impossible, ; 

Mr. Withy puts the other moral “argument”? in this way : 
“Without population land has uo value. It can have no value 
until at least two people want the same piece.’ Therefore 
“Phe rental value of the land is created by and belongs to ee 
whole community.” 

This does not follow. The premises simply lead to the con- 
clusion that land values arise only in those special cireumstances 
where two or more persons desire one piece, and prefer to pay & 
rent rather than go without. But we are reasoning in a circle.. 
It land is to be classified as a commodity (!) it certainly must 
be subject. to the same laws which govern the-values of other 
emnolties. If the supply of a commodity be equal to the 
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demand for it, its value will be equal fo its cost of prodaction, 
Therefore if the available land be cgual te the people's require. 
ments (and there is no evidence of POPWRON Presse upon 
available acres at present) its reut will be zero, since it cost is 
nothing. Since land costs nothing, that isto sav—since labour 
dces not enter inte its production, it @aunot be inelnded in the 
category of value at all, and would not but fer the land jaws. 

Rent only arises through the State having given a conipara- 
tively few persons aright of ownership in ‘the land, thereby 

compelling the rest of the commuuity to pay tribute to these 

cdand “lords” for its ase. What is erroneously ealled “cooncmie 
rent,” consisting in a superiority of some areas over others in 
fertility or situation, woud have ne mere cecnomic significance 
under a regime of free exchanee than the fact that wnachinery 
assists the fittest amengst the producers to survive, while rele- 
gating the unfittest to cceupations for which they are more fit ; 
and while the latter undeubiediy suffer a temporary ineonveni- 
ence, which under liberty would be materially minimised, but 
which is necessariiy contingent ou econemic progress, the com- 
munity asa whole derive greater advantages therefrom than it 
could possibly be pretended they would do by means of a tax 
on marhinery, Which the community as a whole (and not the 
individual owners) would be coudenmed to pay in the inevitable 
rise In prices. 

Whether this tax would be emploved to cecrease the pubic 
expenditure is, to sav the least, hvpothetieal, but‘certain it is 
that a large proportion of it would be consumed in maintaining 
the additional staff of ofhdials which such a scheme wed ne- 
eessitate. That amuch, in any case, would be Wpreductive, 
wherras under free comeptition the ceonemic advantages of 
mathinery would be distributed threughent the community 
without any such deduction. It must be ruced, therefore. that 
the tax is an clement to be removed from, rather than adderd 
to, the more economical production and equitable distribution 
And the single tax is no exception to this ruve. 

Hesyky SryYMovr, 


of wealth. 
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Can Roman Catholics be Anarchists? 


In answer to the above question [ reply ‘No,?—and for two 
reasons. (1) As long as cathohesin involves behef in a divine 
erertor and governor of the universe, and as long as the whole 
pbhenemena of uature depend ona series of laws which postniate 
a laweiver, so long must Catholics reject anarcbs, which is the 
lovieal antithesis of the foregoing. (2) Because anarchy looks 
forward and works for the physical and temporal welfare of the 
race, a8 its only and supreme end in dite, and rejects an after-life, 

To need hardly say that, although the chureh reqeets the first 
principles of anarchy, she has much sympatby aud would not 
deny her help in altering the present stute of society. Some 
socialist and anarchist ol jects and aspirations are merely a re- 
hash of her own, as some of vour leaders tacitly acknowledge. 
The following quotations will illustrate my meaning: “Cathol- 
icism did not create and has never bles-ed the modern industrial 
system, under which so many evils have flourished.” ‘The 
crushing commercialism of to-day is the opposite of the times 
still called by the ignorant ‘dark ages,” although Tam glad to 
say by a few Socialists. When the church ruled as well as 
reigned in Europe the present miserable state of things contd 
not exist, and that vision of the old state of things bas jucreed 
deep into the conscience of to-day! Would to God that the old 
community life of the orders and guilds could be established 
as the foundation of school and college—of workshop and fae- 
tory, it would transform the “iron law of competition” into a 
a christian law of cooperation between those who labour and 
those who direct their labour. 

There are plenty of Catholic authorities who can be con- 
sulted as. to our views on svial questions. Everyone knows of 
Cardinal Manning’s dictum—that man has a right to Dread 
or work. Does not the church curse the holder of riches, if he 
does not use them simply as the trustee of the Most High? 
Is not the usury by which so much of modern capital is amassed 
a thing for centuries under her anathema? But further and 
more sweeping io his denunciation is the German historian 
Jansen, who proves that had not the Reformation of the 15th 
century partially stayed her course the church would shortly 
have dealt, and was dealing with, the whole social question ; 
but for that moral and political 7a the terrible social ques- 
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; tions between class and class, capital and labour, ete., which 


are threatening the dissolution of modern society, would never 
have arisen, or would bave founda natural and easy solution. 

As to the present position of Catholics on social questions— 
centuries of legalised robbery, years of bard struggles for jus- 
/tiee and civil rights, have not failed to leave their mark on 
| ber; but the seeond spring time has come, and she will do now 
as she has dene before—semper eadem: she alone has always 
stood up? for the rights of man, and she alone ean solve the 
/ Whole social problem, and in the coming struggle vou will need 
| her—not she need you! Jaun S. Howgtu. 


Oscar Baker (in your December number) takes up a reason« 


able position on this question when he says that he must know 
what anarchism is before being able to answer it. But he does 
not write many lines without) making. it perfectly clear to 
anarchists what Ttoman Catholicism is. > The principles of 
the church do not change. What they were in the past 
they will be in the future. . © The church’s love of liberty 
is the same to-day as ever, aud will remain the same. . 0... 
The utterances of the Holy Father will be accepted by his chil- 
dren with that obedience which his exalted position entitles 
him to,’ , 

This is the point we reach, then, that from Osear Baker's 
point of view Catholics may become Anarchists in so far as 
their opinions and acts are not inimical to the interests of the 
Pope! Which is onty another way of saying that easuistry 
Inay vet succeed in bringing Anarchists “to God,” since the 
uecse and the guillotine have so signally failed to accomplish 
that end—so perverse are these people. 

We can understand why the Roman priesthood so zealoitisly 
proclaim their affection for social democracy, and we can see 
plainly how and why they are so effectually pulling the strings 
of that movement. That is why we perceive there is no hope 
for oppressed humanity except in anarehy. And Anarchists 
must beware of this last move on the part of these Papists, 
which is to control anarehy by hoodwinking its devotees. -The 
Society of Jesus has its tools in every court and cabinet in 
Lurope. They head the effective offices of state, and practi- 
eally control theadministration of “justice.” What they do 
is precisely what the people aa a whole do not see. But they 
'huve not reached their supremacy yet. When the history of 
| the Social Revolution shall have been written it will be a simple 
» storv—a fierce aud fiendish struggle between the only two 
factions left which stand for spiritual hfe and spiritual death, 
| viz., Anarchists and Jesuits. Between them there can be ne 


| comproniuse, a Rov. 
| ECONOMICS MADE EASY. 


Consiner: man produces wealth by applying his 
labour to the raw material of the earth, and the 
wealth that jhe thus produces is his wages. All 
wealth, therefore, 1s wages, for no wealth can be 
produced without the labour of individual men, and 
| that which each individual produces by his labours 
| belongs justly to him alone, Whatever wealth a 
| 
| 
| 


man gets without labour—rent, profits, interest, 
taxcs, or plunder—must of necessity be taken out 
of another person’s wages. Subtract from the gross 


amount of wealth produced rent, interest, profits, — 


the wages now received by the workers. The 
worker produces all, The Landlord gets rent, the 
Mouey lord gets interest, the Trade lord gets: pro- 
fits, the Tolitical Jord get staxes, the wage slave 
‘gets what’s left: Lent, interest, profits, taxes and 
plunder represent what is taken by force and fraud 
from the workers for the benefit ofthe idlers. The 
rent.taker, the interest-taker, the profit-taker and 
the tax-taker as such, are non-producers, who live 
by the Jabour of the producers. ‘The labourer only 
deserves honour: he only is despised. ~G. 0. w. 


| taxes and plunder, and you have asa remainder 


bo 
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COMING aVENeS: 


There is to te & pita. meeting at the Chelsea 
“swa Hall, on Wednesday, January 8th, at 8.30 
ds prompt, for the purpose of exposing the actual 
uth about the recent hospital scandals. Miss 
-™yvy Morant will probably preside, and Miss Alice 
«ity, who recently resigned as a hospital nurse, 

u speak in uniform, and will no doubt make mat- 


| ti ounpleasent for ‘the authorities. Comrades 
8i. . turn up to support a movement against radi- | 
ca, .vanny and butchery. 


Ou ieee: January 9th, at 8 p.m., James 
_' -chatti will lecture (on behalf of the Acton 
‘Branch of the I. L. P.) at Purnell’s Coffee House, 
17, High Street, Acton: subject, ‘‘ Human Nature 
g and Socialism.”’ 


_ On January 17th, at 7.30 p.m., Henry Seymour 
will lecture at The. Hall, St. James’s Walk, 
Clerkenwell, the subject being “The Fallacy of | 
Marx’s Theory of Surplus Value.” 


Comrades desiring to have a small book, 

or pamphlet, printed and published, and 

wishing to know the cost, should write 
to the Editor of “Liberty.” 
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